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NOTES EN ROUTE 


I i long way from Fort Worth (Texas) to 


Blue Ridge (N.C.) to Lake Geneva (Wiscon 
, This was my route in June on visits 
hree of our nine annual regional YMCA- 
YWCA conference Many miles—but there 
i] i further than those that can be 
measured in miles 
It i far distance from the “togetherness” 
which is known and lived in a student Chris 
in conference to the “separateness” known 
ind lived in our society. In the conferences 
an interracial fellowship is accepted as nat- 


ural practice. 


At Asheville, the Blue Ridge conference 
car also met Dr. Benjamin Mays, theologian 


ege president, a man distinguished in 
Both of 


needed information about buses, so we went 


ind col 


appearance and achievement. us 


together into the station and stood at adjoin 


ing windows. For the white man information 
was swift and courteous. To the other a rude 
voice said, “Go to the other station!” “But 


can’t you answer a simple question for me?” 
The only was a stiffly turned back. 
Here was another world! 


answet 


, indeed, 


from the education known 
conference to the 
Not as 


search for 


It is a far distance 
in a education familiar in 
the class 


ticipants in a 


room spectators, but as pat 
that to which one 


must give his life. Not emphasizing just the 


mind, but the deeper loyalties which direct 
the mind. Not just talking about finding 
wholeness in life, but knowing wholeness 
through living it in a fellowship which at 
least dimly foreshadow the world that 
could be 

It is a far distance from what we savy about 


live 


because 


them. Geneva 
ol the soul 


realizing 


our beliefs to the wav we 


will long be memorable 


earching experience of gradually 


how “walls of separation” can arise out of 


narrow loyalties to fraternity or family or 
nation or religious group. The uncomfortable, 
eventually undeniable and God-given urge is 
But it is 


to side step this urge. 


for “togetherness” and wholeness. 


so easy to find wavs 


In a broken world God is both the Lord of 
history who breaks those the 
of separation (“he has put down the 
ind exalted those of 
the Father 
wins back the prodigal son at the moment he 
knows his 


who raise walls 


mighty 


from their thrones low 


degree’) and he Is whose love 


own brokenness. 


These are far distances and he who would 
traverse them must travel lightly. William 
James’ Essays gives this sharp challenge to 
the dead weight of materialistic goals: “To- 
day we despise anyone who elects to be poor 
in order to simplify and save his inner life 


the liberation from ma 
the 
what we are and not by 
Add the dead weight of grades 
And 


opinions which might 


(and to achieve) 


terial attachments, the unbribed soul, 


paying our way by 
what we have.” 
at the 


1 
the 


price of honest understanding 
fear of expressing 
be thought radical. And the deadening search 
for security which cuts the adventurous thrill 


i better world. 


Can do im- 
portant than cut off the dead weights that 


pre vent one 


ol striving tor 


an education anything more 


from traveling these distances? 
Edu ard LL. Vestingen 
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What is education? It is an orderly process of acquiring wisdom. It is a 
meeting of minds in a common search where mutual respect opens new 
avenues of insight. It is the growth of personality through patient inves- 
tigation, discriminating judgment, sensitive appreciation and determina- 
tion to find what is most real in any situation. It shows itself in poise, in 
a sense of humor born of capacity to tell what is important and what is 
not, in self-discipline for worthwhile ends. And education is Christian at 
the point where it humbly acknowledges a higher wisdom to which our 
reason is subordinate, where it seeks a universal human community be- 
yond the labels of highbrow and lowbrow, where it takes Jesus as its 


guide to what is most real and most worthwhile, and finds its poise 
through him.—EDWIN EWART AUBREY 

















MAJORING 


BY EDWARD LEROY LONG, JR. 


Becoming educated involves the whole process of growing 
up. Consequently, it is more than soaking up facts, learning 
social graces. preparing for life work, gaining insights into 
human life—though each of these is an important part of 
the process. To grow up is to acquire maturity, and when 
we graduate it ought to be possible to say of us that we are 
more mature than when we entered college. 

What happens, or ought to happen, in the four years be- 
tween entrance and exodus? The details of the answer to 
this question will vary: the framework will remain the same. 
Certainly the same things will not happen to an engineering 
student in a state supported college as will happen to a his- 
tory major in a church related college. The experiences to 
he expected by a student in one of the ivy league colleges 
will differ from those of a student entering the campus life 
(or lack of it) of a large city university. Nevertheless, there 
are three things which must happen to a student in any of 
these (or a dozen other) types of campus life if that student 


is to be regarded as having matured during his college days. 


sound learning comes first 


The first thing that must happen to a student is that he must 
learn something. He must learn facts, ideas, concepts, rela- 
tionships, and valid criteria of judgment. A process that 
dares to call itself a college education is a learning process, 
and this ingredient has no substitutes. Any advice to put 
one’s attention elsewhere than on this intellectual task is bad 
advice unless it carefully guards this sine qua non of an 
education. 

But learning is not mature unless it is directed, not to 
narrowly specialized interests alone, but to the comprehen- 
sive appreciation of the whole scope of human knowledge. 
\ good college course will introduce its students to such an 
understanding. regardless of its vocational perspective. The 
danger of many professional educations is narrow concen- 
tration on a single area of truth, leaving the student com- 
pletely unacquainted (and sometimes unaware) of the 
sweeping spread of human knowledge and experience. But 
despite the shortcomings of many curricula, the alert stu- 
dent can compensate for the inadequacies of the diet dished 
out to him. There isn’t a campus in America that does not 
have on it at least a few faculty members who can guide this 
task. 

But those in liberal arts colleges do not thereby become 
assured of a balanced and completed understanding of hu- 
man knowledge. Majors in philosophy may know all about 
Descartes’ doubting. but many of them know very little 


about his analytical geometry. A good stiff course in physics 


43 
(not just the history of ghysits)ais the missing component 
of many an otherwise general education. The danger of lib. 
eral education is to treat the subject matter in terms of ap- 
preciation of the ideas rather than ability to use them. Is it 
too much to ask that students know both what blows fuses 
and who first discovered electricity ? 

It would be well if students could be promised that the 
schools to which they look for guidance in the learning 
process can be trusted to furnish a truly broad and balanced 
diet. Let none be lulled by false assurance. The attempts to 
design balanced curricula are still better on paper (and a 
lot of paper has been covered by discussions of the matter) 
than in practice. The chances of “Student X” finding him- 
self in a school which is even trying to strike the balance 
are relatively slim. Even those schools at which the attempts 
are well advanced sometimes ride their own peculiar hob- 
bies as to what constitutes the best means of education. 

Of the graduates of American academic institutions who 
have caught a vision of the learning process and (more im- 
portant) remained faithful to it after graduation, no single 
school, nor single type of school, can claim a monopoly. Of 
those who have achieved maturity in the learning process no 
profession has a closed shop. Such a vision has been caught 
in technical schools as well as in general colleges: under 
the lecture as well as the tutorial or project methods of in- 
struction: in laboratories as well as in libraries: in unusual 
as well as in formal schooling. The important thing for any 
individual is that something of a “bug” for understanding 
infect his mind and produce within him a balanced, pas- 
sionate, and continuous yen for knowledge—not just about 
immediate and useful information, but about the whole 
compass of human experience and understanding. 
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‘=> extras” can give a new dimension 





But mere learning is not enough, on however broad a 
scope it may occur. Those who go to college and simply 
learn the content of knowledge are quickly singled out as 
“orinds.” A second task of the college experience is to de- 
velop commitments. 

Much of what is called “college life” is involved in this. 
On the superficial level pep-rallies. class groupings and fra- 
ternity initiations are all a part of the process of developing 
a group consciousness and esprit de corps. The results of 
participation in the activities of campus groups should be 
mature capacity for loyalty and ability to work in and with 
a group. Just as colleges differ in the nature of their cur- 
ricula. so they differ in the ways by which they develop in 
their student body the commitments and loyalties that go 
with growing up. In a school with a cadet corps the sense 
of community is built by one means: in a school with a 
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» MATURITPY 


fraternity system it is built by another (with frequent fail- 
ure to meet the needs of those left out). In a school dom- 
inated by the sense of organic relation to a church body the 
atm sphere will be different from that at a state school. 
Nevertheless. every institution has a means of welding its 
students (and ideally its faculty) into a community com- 
mitted to certain basic ideals and loyalties. 

By participation in this “college life” a whole dimension 
of experience may be added to an otherwise heavily intel- 
lectual experience. But over-participation is a blunder, and 
it is no wiser to be a “playboy” than a “grind.” Extra-cur- 
ricular activity must not become the tail that wags the dog, 
and the immaturity of college behavior becomes most acute 
when it does. Football teams deserve legitimate loyalty, but 
they must not be the goal for which all other loyalties are 
made subservient. Why scrap an honor system for a fleeting 
victory that is dulled by the time the next game rolls 
around? 

But, is it accurate to describe the activities of “college 
life” as a training in commitment? Are not many of the 
extra doings of campus living simply a means for having a 
good time? Perhaps, and perhaps this is one of the troubles 
with our campuses—the thirst for a good time has become 
the criterion of spare time use, rather than the desire for 
building rich and enduring friendships and loyalties. The 
extent to which liquor, panty raids, and unbridled “flings” 
characterize the spare time activity of many students is a 
sad commentary on the tragic substitution we have made of 
fleeting pleasures that quickly burn out for genuine and en- 
during values to which we can be committed. 

Maturity, then, is the ability to participate in a meaning- 
ful set of social relationships—to have a wholesome good 
time, to cultivate enduring friendships, to learn the give 
and take of living with fellow human beings. Learning to 
do this can be accelerated and guided under campus condi- 
tions. It can also be missed. Those who seek maturity from 
their college experience will not let chances to participate in 
social activity go by default. or be ruined by seeking a 
cheapened version of the genuine article. 


contrition, an element of maturity 


Yet a third ingredient must become part of the ma- 
ture personality. This, strangely enough, is the understand- 
ing that we are never as mature as we think we are, or find 
that we ought to be. This can be called, for lack of a better 
term. the ingredient of contrition—not a guilt complex that 
hamstrings normal living, but a sound insight about the 
nature of human life. 

The pride of a cocksure sophomore is best understood as 
lack of this contrition. A sophomore has begun to learn 
concepts, he has formed many of his basic commitments. 
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but he is still immature. Some people never stop being 
sophomores; they try to impress others with the finality of 
their understanding, but all the time they are seeking to 
cover up their own insecurity. Bluster lacks contrition: it 
lacks the sense of humility without which true maturity 
does not exist. 


The contrition which goes with maturity is not to be 
confused with the jelly-fish attitude of a timid soul. It is not 
the mush of Uriah Heep. It is a sober willingness to admit 
the limitations of one’s own achievements and the partial 
character of one’s own goodness. It is the sensitivity which 
guards against the arrogance of imposing one’s own point 
of view upon all those about him. It is the awareness of 
how much we need to learn, even after graduation from 
college. 

Contrition therefore is a guard against the pressures, so 
currently rampart on our campuses, of forcing people into 
uniform molds, of demanding conformity rather than com- 
munity. It is not the only check against these pressures, for 
the wise institution will guard its search for truth against 
all political infringement of its freedom. But it is an im- 


portant check, an inward check, for the individual and more 
especially the community. Both will be sensitive about the 
claims they make about their knowledge and their virtue, 
and seek constantly to improve them, or else be terribly im- 
mature. 


religion undergirds 
all of life 





But where in this picture does religion fit? It is the most 
crucial element in true maturity. Yet, it is not simply an- 
other ingredient alongside those already mentioned, but is 
an essential part of each of them. Religion should not be 
tacked onto college life as an extra, but integrated into col- 
lege life at every point of student endeavor and activity. 
Mention of it at the end of this article is for emphasis. not 
example—for religion is not the fourth ingredient, but the 
leaven in each of the other three. 

Religion ought to be an essential part of the learning 
process. As one learns those important and necessary con- 
cepts which belong to the educated man he must also ask 
himself what they mean, and why. Does the world represent 
order or chaos, plan or chance, sense or nonsense? These 
are questions that must be asked if knowledge of the sep- 
arate details of living is to contribute to a full rounded 
view of life. They are basic religious questions, to be 
answered only from within a framework of faith. Without 
the basic interpretation of life given by the insights and 
truths of religion learning can never be fully mature. 


continued on next page 





MAJORING 


IN 


VATURITY continued 


Likewise, religion is the best guide in the area of com- 
mitments and loyalties. Whereas ethical commitments are 
only a part of full and mature faith, they are a crucial part. 
Religion must be fully ethical to be mature, and maturity 
must be religious to be fully ethical. We need community 
and wholesome social outlets in college. We need also to 
govern our social activities by some goal which is higher 
than merely having a good time. There is seldom a better 
group on campus in which to find the true level of com- 
munity activity than in the Christian groups. When these 
function as they ought, they furnish a real answer to the 
need for commitment, and the God and Christ whom they 
serve are the final masters of any really mature man’s life. 

Religion is also the indispensable part of true contrition. 
In fact, it is from the vocabulary of religion that the term 
comes. When men are loyal to a transcendent God they 
know better than to take themselves too seriously or “play 
petty god” to other men’s lives. Religion has always spoken 
about sin and repentance, for the understanding of human 
nature essential to maturity is identical to that essential to 
Christianity—a sober recognition of human limitations and 
a trust in what God can do when these are humbly acknowl- 
edged. 

There is no maturity without sound learning, loyal com- 
mitments, and healthy contritions—and learning is not real- 
ly sound, commitment not really basic, and contrition not 
truly healthy unless they are all infused with the insight and 
power of genuine religious faith. 


Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., has gained renown for his contri- 
bution to the understanding of the proper functions of re- 
ligion and science. Among his books are: “Science and 
Christian Faith; A Study in Partnership” (Haddam House) 
Association Press, 1950; “Christian Response to the Atomic 
Crisis,’ Westminster Press, 1950; “Religious Beliefs of 


American Scientists,” Westminster Press, 1952. 





“His lectures must be very good. | often find myself 


listening to him’ (From The New Yorker. by permission ) 














What are your chances of making 
friends at college? Real friends, not 
passing acquaintances? 

How this question will be answered 
depends fully as much on you as on 
your fellow students and teachers (con- 
trary to popular opinion, teachers do 
want to be your friends). In many cases you will be the de- 
ciding factor, making or breaking otherwise cordial and 
open relationships. 

The ability to make deep and lasting friendships depends 
upon your capacity to penetrate the “shell” of the self and 
come to terms with the real self 
of the self—beneath the shell. 

The self is like an iceberg; most of it is beneath the 
surface. The difference is that the largest part of an iceberg 
must of necessity be hidden from view, whereas the ob- 


more correctly, the rest 


scure aspects of the self not only can but must be revealed 
to someone. There is in the human soul a persistent hunger 
which will not down. It is the desire to be truly known and 
freely accepted. 

It is unlikely that any individual will have many rela- 
tionships of this deeper type. But | am convinced that most 
people can experience substantially a larger number and 
wider variety of friendships in which they feel free to drop 
their guard and be themselves. If. If they know an in- 
creased something about the nature of and the relationship 
between the shell self and the real. 


Everyone has a shell 


The thicknesses of shell are infinitely varied but the or- 
dinary individual is never completely encased. There are 
times and situations (conditioned by everything from glan- 
dular activity or lack of it to the kind of person with whom 
one is dealing) in which the individual comes out of his 
shell. Or perhaps more accurately, his shell is penetrated so 
that what is otherwise hidden is revealed. 

No one could get along without a shell. It is a social 
necessity because it holds down primitive impulses which if 
expressed would get a person into trouble: it protects one 
from harsh judgments by censoring ideas and desires sub- 
jectively: it suggests and directs the things the individual 
says and does in ways that experience has taught him please 
and satisfy others as well as himself. 
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know your 


SHELL SELF 


and your 


REAL SELF 


BY ROBERT H. BONTHIUS 


The shell self is simply the habitual pattern of attitudes 
and actions toward others and toward the self. It develops 
without conscious planning from infancy. It is modified by 
every person of importance in the individual’s past. Every- 
one of significance in the present and future will in- 
fluence it. 

The shell is formed in the first years of life. It comes into 
existence by reason of the need to gain and keep the ap- 
proval of parents (later on: relatives, playmates, teachers, 
and friends). Parts of the self which these significant people 
do not like are suppressed in the course of time. This hap- 
pens for the most part unconsciously and the individual 
himself usually loses touch with these socially unacceptable 
elements in his personality. He himself will not accept them. 
When this happens these aspects of the personality are said 
to be repressed. Henceforth they manifest themselves unbe- 
known to the individual. But they do manifest themselves, 
accounting for such things as dreams (day or night), fan- 
tasies, nervous habits, slips of the tongue and hand, many 
kinds of physical difficulties, mental blockages, and emo- 
tional conflicts. This is the reason the self within the shell 
must be understood and as far as possible accepted as a 
part of the total personality. No lasting beatitude within the 
self or with others until this happens in significant measure. 

Meanwhile, from infaney on, the individual identifies 
himself with the parts of the self which parents and other 
important people approve. He learns to operate in ways that 
win their approbation so that he can be supplied with the 
nutriment which is more important than bread itself, name- 
ly, love. Sad but true, most of those on whom a person has 
had to depend and with whom he has tried to be friends 
accept him only conditionally. The condition is that he con- 
form to their wishes and measure up to their standards. 

This is the reason we all come to maturity with virtually 
two selves. The shell shelf constitutes the person we have 
striven to be. The real self is composed of the shell as the 
exterior and of all the things we actually are. 


Shells differ in type 


Three familiar and often obvious shell types are the af- 
fectionate, the aggressive, and the aloof. 


Robert H. Bonthius is Professor of Religion in the College 
of Wooster, Wooster, Ohio. 
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© THE AFFECTIONATE SHELL, in American . 
culture, is worn by women more often than + 

by men. The wearer believes that he (or ¥ 

she) must love everybody. His motto is: | ~ 
want to be loved. Everyone does, of course. =“ 

but the affectionate one makes this the be- 
all and the end-all of existence. To suit 
others he allows himself to be molded, shaped, changed, 
and even compromised. He wants only to be the kind 
others will speak well of and feel kindly toward. Mild 
forms of the affectionate type on campus are the “good Joe” 


g 
fellow and the girl whom everyone agrees is a “sweet kid.” 





@ THE AGGRESSIVE PERSON is more common among men 
than among women, though again he is to be found in both 
sexes. He is the actual or would-be strong man. His motto: 
| want to be first, to be tops. What he believes is necessary 
for satisfaction is individual competitive success. The field 
in which success is achieved is a matter of secondary im- 
portance. It may be campus politics, social life, athletics, 
or scholarship. Many of the so-called “big whee!s” are ob- 
vious examples of the type. The “eager beavers” are sim- 
ilarly aggressive. In moderation. aggressiveness is a com- 
mendable trait. It becomes troublesome to the individual 
himself and to others insofar as it prevents the develop- 
ment of equally important qualities. 


@ ALOOF SHELLS are displayed by some people. Sometimes 
the form of aloofness is shyness. Sometimes it is haughti- 
ness. This individual feels best when he is at arm’s length 
from his fellows. The motto for him might be: | want to be 
alone. It is more difficult to penetrate the shell of a with- 
drawn person than it is to get inside an affectionate or an 
aggressive one. The aloof individual relies upon the inner 
world of thought and imagination for his achievement, and 
he often possesses a rich mind. His conduct may not be 
marked by social alienation. Indeed, he may be an active 
debater, dramatic actor, or social leader. While the “grind” 
is the campus character who immediately comes to mind, 
it is important to realize that there are large numbers of 
students who get on socially yet seldom allow anyone to 
get really close to them. Their extroversion is a facade; in- 
wardly they are preoccupied. While it is both normal and 
desirable to separate oneself from others at many different 
times, withdrawal should be a means, not an end in itself. 


continued on next page 





SHELL SELF 
REAL SELF continued 


@ MOST OF US ARE MIXTURES of affection. aggression. and 
tloofness. The first step in friendship is to know with some 
degree of accuracy the nature of your own shell. In the next 
days. weeks. and months of college. take stock of yourself. 
You can do it without being morbidly self-conscious. See 
how well you can characterize your own shell self. 

One of the relationships in which the shell is most clear- 
ly revealed is in meeting strangers. How do you respond 7 
What do you say. and what do you mean? How do you 
feel? The way you behave in the presence of casual ac- 
quaintances also affords material for self-analysis. How do 
you try to impress them? What interests you about them? 
What do you look for in making friends? Your responses 
to those in authority are something to scrutinize. Do you 
fear them, suspect them, distrust them, want to get away? 
How do you cope with them? What means do you use to 
try to influence them. if any? The more fully you know the 
nature of the “front” you present to others. the more ade- 
quately you will understand your shell self. 

\t the same time try to learn more about the “you” be- 
neath the shell. Under ordinary circumstances the shell self 
is not wholly out of touch with the self beneath. Therefore 
your thoughts and your conduct with these other people are 
not without significance when it comes to penetrating the 
shell. In addition. consider your dreams ot friendship: ihey 
express ambitions which cannot be ignored even though 
they can never (perhaps, should never) be realized. Give 
a good deal of attention to the types of people and the types 
of conduct you condemn. Your judgments point to things 
which make you insecure. possibly because you would like 


| 


to be or do or al least feel what you condemn. The more 


you know about your reasons for taking positions against 
people and ideas the more you will know about the conflicts 
of desire within yourself—your real self. not the one that 
you present for public observation. 

Such an understanding of the nature of and the relation- 
ship between the shell self and the real makes it possible to 
penetrate the facades which others inevitably erect. You 
may count on it that every fellow student and teacher you 
meet has both a shell and much below it. just as you have. 
Phe hard-boiled fellow is tender and sympathetic. given the 
chance (which has rarely come, you may be sure). The 
self-effacing girl actually possesses self-asserting tendencies. 


which need to be expressed but have not so far. 


How friendships develop 


In the early stages friendship is always a shell game. 
Only the most exterior parts of two selves can touch each 
other. However, if one or both know that and can accept it 

that means waiting and accepting without prying —the 
shell can be penetrated, It is done by the individual himself. 
who is enabled to bring forth hidden feelings and ideas be- 
cause he knows they will not be slighted or condemned. 

It is well to remember that the thickness of the particular 
shell is proportionate to the insecurity of the individual. 
Che more pronounced the public conduct (affectionate, ag- 
gressive, aloof, or whatever) the more repressed the com- 


plementary qualities. You may be sure that they are present. 


\ person builds up a thick wall for his spirit if he has been 
violated in the past and expects again to be mistreated, 

This is the reason one dare not trust first impressions, 4 
first impression may turn out to be remarkably accurate, [t 
remains to be seen. It requires examination in the light of 
longer and more intimate acquaintance. He who judges by 
shells knows neither himself nor others. The more exag. 
gerated the apparent attitude of the individual, the more 
important it is to refrain from drawing conclusions about 
him. the more important to look for the suppressed sides, 

The assumption which has run throughout this article 
has been that friendships with others depends upon friend. 
ship with yourself. That is to say, deep and intimate knowl. 
edge and acceptance of yourself for all that you are. for 
your weaknesses, limitations, and immoralities as well as 
your strengths, abilities, and virtues. To the extent that self. 
understanding exists, others-understanding will exist also, 
They go hand in hand. 

Finally the ability to accept yourself for all that you are 
and others for all that they are is a matter of “grace” rather 
than calculated effort. You can take others to yourself shell 
and all, without condemning them in the process or trying 
to reform them either, just to the degree that you feel your- 
self to have been accepted not by them but by Someone in- 
finitely more significant. If you know that you live within 
the circle of divine love, that you are a child of God, that 
He affirms you shell and all, you have experienced what 
Christianity calls grace—unearned acceptance. 

God truly knows us and freely accepts us. That is Chris- 
tian faith. It is Christian life also. The realization of this 
marvelous fact effects changes in our social conduct. We 
love Him because He first loved us, wrote St. John. That 
is the way it happens that we make deep and lasting friend- 
ships. We come to understand that God Himself loves us. 
even though He could not possibly approve us. Then, be- 
cause we have experienced His love, we can love, we can 
allirm ourselves and others. 

In the last analysis the problem of friendship is a re- 
ligious one. It is not the difficulty of learning the rules for 
winning friends and influencing people: it is the struggle 
of the soul which somehow cannot believe that God holds 
nothing against it. At this point I can only say, Repent and 
believe. Confess your own weaknesses, wrongs, and inade- 
quacies to God and trust that He knows and cares. He does. 
The religious experience of being accepted despite the fact 
that you are unacceptable enables you to receive others in 
this way. It transforms the judgmental, suspicious, and de- 
signing person into an accepting. aflirming, and creative 
friend. You begin to afford others the opportunity that has 
heen given to you: the opportunity to be themselves around 
you with neither fear nor contentment. Not fear because you 
do not condemn their weaknesses. Not contentment because 
you see their possibilities and in your own way help them 
to see them, too, 

The individual who knows that he is in the same _ boat 
with his fellow students and teachers. the boat of shell-like 
living—and who knows, too, that God is for him nonethe- 
less. is able to treat others as he treats himself: in that un- 
derstanding way that makes it possible for shells to be pene- 
trated and real selves to grow in the human community we 
have learned to call friendship. 
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BY HAROLD S. HUNT 


Since the first loud clamor of the exposure ot corruption 
and fixing in college basketball circles stunned the athletic 
world. the reverberations have swelled and died to an ob- 
scure paragraph here and there on the sports pages. The ath- 
letes involved in these sordid scandals were comparatively 
few in number. But some were top-flight stars from major 
universities. a fact that served to point the ugly finger of 
suspicion and doubt to all colleges and to football as well 
as basketball. 

How.many players and colleges were yet to be involved? 
Had football succumbed to the bribes of the gamblers ? 
Why had college athletes betrayed their teammates. their 
coaches and fellow students for the sake of a few hundred 
dollars. in some cases unspent because of guilty pangs of 
conscience ? 

These questions troubled the sleep of every athletic direc- 
tor. coach and college president in the nation. And well they 
might. for if present trends continue, it is only a question of 
time until football and possibly other college sports will be 
contaminated. If college athletics are to survive, their con- 
duct must be on a basis that is honest. free from the taint 
of corruption and relatively free from pressures outside the 
campus. 

In the first place, honesty and sportsmanship must pre- 
vail among colleges in their dealings with each other. before 
any improvements can take place. ll refer to these simple 
Virtues again in a moment, but first let’s take a quick look 


at events which led up to “the finding of the body.” 


The terrific urge to win 


The widespread public interest in athletic contests since 
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» a Southwestern player had stepped, ever so slightly, 
b out of bounds. None of the officials had been 
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Harold S. Hunt has coached athletics in high school 
and college for a quarter of a century. Last fall, when 
he was shepherding a football squad in little South- 
western College of Winheld., Kansas, he made big 
headlines when he refused to accept a touchdown 
which the referee had awarded to his side. Reason 


in a 
position to see the player accidentally step out, and 
the roaring crowd of 2,000 had not noticed. Hap- 
pening at a time marked by news reports of notse 
some episodes in college sports, Coach Hunt's action 
ot simple honesty attracted nation-wide attention. 
“This Week” magazine retold the story and nomi 
nated Coach Hunt “Football Man of the Year.” 


World War IL has brought greatly increased pressure on 
colleges and their athletic staffs to produce bigger and bet- 
ter football and basketball teams. Sports-minded fans, 
ardent alumni and even student bodies have combined to 
cry out for successful teams. It hasn't been simply a matter 
of keeping up with the Joneses. It has been a proposition of 
outdoing the Joneses. The cost of that effort has been very 
high, both financially and morally. 

Caught in the middle, and against their better judg 
ment. coaches and athletic directors have been forced to 
adopt recruiting and subsidizing methods which in them- 
selves are open to serious question. College presidents have 
condoned these methods or ignored them in the interests of 
increased institutional prestige, endowment gifts or larget 
student bodies which winning athletic teams are supposed 
to attract. 

Many an outstanding high school athlete experiences his 
first contact with chicanery and corruption when he is 
interviewed by alumni or coaches who want him for their 
particular institution. The boy is traveled and entertained, 
and if he seems indifferent, under-the-table offers of finan- 
cial or material inducements may be made to get him to 
enroll. Thirty or forty colleges may be competing for a 
single athlete and he is likely to choose the one which of- 
fers the best “deal.” Through such practices the colleges 
themselves are sowing the seeds for future bribery and cor- 
ruption. 

Let me illustrate. Two years ago a high school basket- 
ball star in a small mid-western town was besieged by in- 
numerable colleges. each one eager to arrange a transfer 
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of the boy’s talents to its own campus. One university outdid 
all the others in an attempt to get this lad to enroll. Exten- 
sive trips by train and a chartered plane figured in its en- 
tertainment schedule. These efforts did not avail, however, 
for the young man picked his own college and enrolled else- 
where. Two years later this writer noted, with no surprise, 
that the athletes of that university were involved in the 
national basketball scandals. 

If present conditions continue, future cases of bribery 
will be prevented largely through the influence of concerned 
students and the individual honesty of the athletes. In the 
final analysis this is a personal problem and every college 
athlete will have to decide within himself whether he is 
going to be honest or dishonest. If his institution has pro- 
vided him with the benefit of wise counsel and proper 
guidance he will have no difficulty in making the right de- 


cision. 


Many colleges don’t subsidize athletes 


Not all colleges subscribe to unwholesome recruiting and 
subsidizing practices. There are scores of small colleges and 
many large ones which maintain athletics on a sound basis. 
These schools seldom make the headlines with their cham- 
by the same token, their athletes haven’t 
appeared in court to answer charges of accepting bribes 


pionship teams; 


and fixing games. 

As a group, college coaches are among the finest men in 
our land. The sincere ones have the welfare of their athletes 
at heart, rejoicing in their achievements and helping to 
smooth over the rough spots of their disappointments and 
failures. If these coaches could be freed of the outside pres- 
sure of “win at any cost” they would be immensely more 
valuable to their respective institutions as centers of in- 
fluence from which both intramural as well as varsity ath- 
letes could receive inspiration and guidance. 


Athletic competition has real values 


Twenty-five years in athletics, first as a competitor and 
then as a coach, doesn’t qualify the writer as an expert on 
the subject of the values of athletic competition. However, 
one can’t spend a quarter of a century in one line of en- 
deavor without arriving at some conclusions. One of the 
basic ingredients of education is to learn to excel, and ath- 
letic competition provides this opportunity to many boys 
who lack the talent to do so in academic or other fields. 
The give and take of competitive sports teaches both lead- 
ership and the importance of cooperation. The feeling of 
satisfaction which a player receives from being an integral 
part of either an intramural or a varsity team is worth the 
effort. 

Within my own limited experience I have watched the 
progress of dozens of athletes through high school and col- 
lege and later in adult life. Many of them have discussed 
freely their ideas as to what had been of most value to 
them in their education. Invariably, they ranked the self 
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confidence and poise acquired in athletic competiti 
on their list of educational assets. 


n high 


The anticipation and excitement prior to a hotly con. 
tested football or basketball game is a healthful tonic to 
both students and student athletes. The games themselves 
can inspire and bring out the best in both competitors and 
spectators if they are conducted in an atmosphere of good 
sportsmanship and a fierce desire to win honestly. This 
situation goes haywire when administrators and coaches. 
either on their own, or through the goading of alumni 
groups, decide to throw ethics out the window and build 
winning athletic teams by any available means. 


Give college athletics back to the students 


In an effort to keep the whole program in better balance. 
college administrators and athletic directors have been 
working for years to solve the problems connected with ihe 
recruiting and subsidizing of athletes. A few years ago a 
plan called the Sanity Code was worked out and adopted. It 
endorsed a uniform amount of aid to athletes in the form 
of scholarships and financial help. After a brief trial it was 
given up as a failure. /t didn’t work because some of the 
major colleges didn’t want it to work! They frankly admit. 
ted that they did not want to be specifically limited in the 
amount of inducements they could offer to athletes. 

| have mentioned this because such practices are at the 
root of all that is undesirable in college athletics. This sit- 
uation can be corrected and it is the opinion of the writer 
that you as college students can tip the scales in favor of 
success where athletic directors and administrators have 
failed. Students capably direct many of the important ac- 
tivities on the campuses of our colleges and universities. If 
college students on a nation-wide basis were to ask for more 
voice in the formation of college athletic policies | believe 
their desires would be granted. Student judgment, while 
lacking the benefit of maturity and experience, is also free 
from alumni pressures and the other ghosts that haunt the 
offices of presidents and athletic directors. Besides, students 
possess a fresher and keener sense of sportsmanship and 
fair play than most of their elders. 

If athletics are to serve the best interests of students these 
simple virtues are going to have to replace the present in- 
sistence on winning whatever the cost and whatever the 
means. The culmination of this philosophy occurred last 
fall when a nationally known star received a broken jaw 
in the opening minutes of a football game. The circum- 
stances of the incident were such that only one logical con- 
clusion could be drawn. Such happenings have no place in 
college athletics and neither do the guilty individuals. | can- 
not believe that such an act of foul play could have taken 
place in a college in which the students had a real part in 
the formation of athletic policies. 

Restoration of athletics to the campuses and to the stu- 
dents in those cases where restoration is necessary will in- 
volve some re-education on the part of the sports-minded 
public and it won’t be accomplished overnight. But colleges 
possess the very tools, in the form of public relations de- 
partments and personnel, with which the job can best be 
done. Given the will to see the problem through, it can be 
accomplished. 
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BY ADELE STARBIRD - 


e poris, in her freshman year at college, used the well- 
known banjo grip on her fork. Privately and gently she was 
told that the preferred usage was different. Her eyes filled 
with tears, but she said defiantly that she would continue to 
hold her fork in her own way. “That is the way my mother 
holds hers, and what’s good enough for my mother is good 
enough for me. My mother has made terrible sacrifices to 
send me to college, just terrible.” 

She told how her mother had worked as a cleaning- 
woman, had saved and denied herself so that her daughter 
could have an education. 

“Don’t you realize that you are defeating your mother’s 
purpose, that you will disappoint her if you don’t improve 
yourself? She wants you to have a better chance than she 
has had. Don’t cheat her.” 


@ ANNE is the daughter of wealthy parents. She refused to go 
to the college of their choice; she selected one where the 
students were of a more modest economic background. For 
three months she was enthusiastic and happy. Then her 
parents wrote that they were coming to visit and would en- 
tertain her and her roommate in the city near the college. 
Anne replied with a stiff ultimatum. They were not to come 
in their private plane; mother must not wear her fur coat, 
and no mention was to be made of their winter home in 
California. The parents followed instructions and the visit 
went off happily. 


e TOM’s problem was similar to Anne’s. Only son of a rich 
and restless widow, he had gone far away from home and 
lived on a frugal scale at college. One day he called on his 
adviser, a letter in his hand and storm signals flying. “My 
mother is coming here to stay!” 

“What's wrong with that?” 

He was almost incoherent. “I’ve been accepted here. I 
have friends. I’ve made my own place. She'll come out here 
with her maid and chauffeur, and swank around and pat- 
ronize everybody and queer the whole thing for me. She has 
done it before. I want to be like everybody else.” 

Tom’s forebodings were justified. His mother came and 
played Lady Bountiful with all the flourishes. When she 
picked him up for dinner in town, the uniformed chauffeur 
would stand beside the car door while an embarrassed Tom 
climbed in. He knew the students thought him a sissy be- 
cause of his inability to handle a neurotic mother. 


continued on next page 
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HOME TIES continued 


Going to college involves adjustments, both for student and 
parents. The student will presumably have more freedom, 
the home less authority: there will be delicate social and 
personal shifts: there may be inner conflicts about stand- 
irds of behavior. politics, economics. and religion, together 
with agonizing conflicts of loyalties. 

lhe student is making three types of adjustment: to other 
students, to the faculty. to new ideas. The parents are trying 
to adjust to their changed status and to the strange new 
creature who has replaced their child. 

Frequently it seems that the home and the school are 
pulling against each other like the centripetal and centri- 
fugal forces we learned about in geography. Or like the 
guy-ropes which keep a circus tent from leaving the ground. 

Even in the matter of time the student will face com- 
peting claims, whether he goes away to college or lives at 
home and attends a local college. 

| asked one of my students why his grades had slumped. 
He groaned, “Too much family.” and went on to explain 
that his large clan were forever celebrating a birthday or 
anniversary and were hurt if he didn’t participate. The only 
solution for him was to go far away. 

On the other hand. a very wise mother said to her 
daughter who was entering as a day student. “Darling, I'm 
going to kiss you good-bye now. | hope to see you again 
four years from now. after you are graduated. Oh, | may 
get a glimpse of you now and then, but | know what it 
means to give you up to the university.” Exaggerated as that 
statement is. there is an element of truth in it. The univer- 
sity is a sort of Moloch. It demands eight hours a day of 
intellectual effort, plus an indefinite number of hours de- 
voted to activities and social life. Often Im asked to talk 
to mothers’ clubs—-mothers are such humble and anxious 
people and | have a very tender feeling for them—and I al- 
ways tell them that the one great boon they can give their 
children in college is time. time to talk and to dream as well 


as to study and dance. 





\s for those students who go away to college, but who 
spend only five days on the campus and rush home every 
weekend, they are failing to make an adequate adjustment 
to their new environment. And they are missing some of 
the values of college life. Their academic standing js ys. 
ually lower than that of the students who remain in resi. 
dence. In the fall semester. no student should go home until 
Thanksgiving. unless an emergency arises. 


Living in two worlds 


There are five ways of meeting the new world of college 
life. In the first the student (like Doris) refuses to relin- 
quish any part of the home background. In the second the 
student (like Anne) accepts the new situation completely, 
In the third, an ineffectual effort is made to get free of un- 
wholesome shackles. The fourth way is that of the lone wolf, 
who casts off all ties. acknowledges no loyalties. and goes 
his solitary way, self-conscious, contemptuous. and 
wretched. 

It would be so natural and so tidy to say that the fifth 
way. the middle way of compromise between the two cen- 
ters of influence. was of course the right way. Often it is. 
But everything depends upon the quality of the home and 
the quality of the school. The student must make the best 
of both worlds. He must bring to bear a critical discrimina- 
tion. Nothing of value in the home must be relinquished, 
nothing worthwhile in the new world must be rejected. 

The wise student will examine the guidance offered by his 
fraternity: some of it will be bad. In the classroom he will 
accept everything that broadens and deepens his knowl- 
edge. but he will realize that bigotry is not confined to cer- 
tain religious sects. The smart young Ph.D. teaching the 
freshman section of English. or the occasional smug 
mechanist in the sciences can be as intolerant and dogmatic 
on rather slim evidence as any religious bigot. 

The wise student will “prove all things.” in the sense of 
testing them for their worth. and “hold fast that which is 


good.” 


YOU DON’T HAVE TO DRINK 


Dor s one have to drink in = hool or college? Is drink- 
ing necessary to “popularity.” to being in the swim 
of things. to “acceptance” by the group? The answer 
is a resounding No! 

Being well-liked depends more on social skills than 
on social habits. Being a good performer in tennis, 
bridge or on the piano, being an interesting conversa- 
tionalist. knowing one’s way around the dance floor, 
having a well-furnished mind—these are social skills 
that are far more important in developing attractive 
personality than whether or not you have the drinkir 
habit 


Oo 
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Besides. drinking will dull your wits instead of 
sharpening them. will decrease your discipline and in- 
crease Voul desires. You will become less than your 
best. Who wants popularity based on such an unreal 
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foundation? If a person cannot be liked for what he 


really is, without the personality changes wrought by 
alcohol. either something is wrong with him or with 
the group he goes with. and he had better change one 
or both. 

The question of popularity puts the whole matter 
in wrong perspective anyway. The real question in life 
is not whether people like you. but whether you are 
the kind of person God can use. If you are. if you 
really are placing your life at His disposal day by 
day. you will be led into plenty of situations where you 
will meet fascinating people and make firm and lasting 
friendships. And you will make them without the loss 
of time. money and self-respect involved in a round 
of social drinking. which for many has become so fool- 
ish and for some so devastating. 


William H. Hudnut. Jr... Minister. Third 


Presbyterian Church, Rochester. N. Y. 
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TIPS FROM SENIORS 


Keep date-able 


Looks and clothes count, of course, but it is the quality of 
a girl's behavior that determines her date-ability. That’s 
where college dating differs from the high school item. No 
more Whooping it up en masse. Amazing how much fun it is 
now to play bridge with friends, walk, see a movie and talk 
with your date! Perhaps it’s all a part of growing up. 

| have one plea to all college freshmen. It is that you will 
not let vourself become serious with one man in freshman 
year. Some moonlight night. when some handsome bruiser 
enfolds you in his arms, muttering that you’re divine and 
asks you to marry him pronto—hold back! Your first im- 
pulse will be to chime right in with vows of undying love, 
but don’t! Freshman romances generally are unstable af- 
fairs. Nothing is wrong with the two people, but they will 
change greatly as personalities between the ages of nine- 
teen and twenty-two. as new tastes and new interests evolve 
during their college years. At any rate, wait at least until 
the end of the year, when you can more honestly evaluate 
your feelings. 

Nevertheless if you do decide to “go steady” in freshman 
vear. be sure to keep up your datability in dress, in manners 
and in conversation. And “going steady” can be a more 
meaningful relation when two people maintain a balance 
between studies and social life. So keep in touch with 
former friends, for one person cannot satisfy all the need 
for love and friendships that every human being feels. 

But you may not meet a dreamboat. and dates may be 
non-existent for you. Then. go where the boys are. That’s 
not chasing. that’s using your head! Participate in campus 
functions clubs. publication, projects. Being in the same 
groups with boys and working on equal terms with them is 
one of the best ways of forming friendships. Also, when 
your roommate suggests a blind date with a brother's col- 
lege friend say ves! There is no stigma on blind dating. 
The experience may turn out to be good material for 
Humour Magazine or it may be the beginning of an ex- 
citing friendship. 

\ll in all. college is the nearest you can find to an ideal 
situation for dating and making friendships with fellows 
as well as girls. And when you enjoy dating. it somehow 


follows that your studies become more enjoyable. 


Kathy McNiff. Miami University, Oxford, Ohio 
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The deeper nuances 
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In high school Jim had developed an alertness for feminine 
charms. As he scanned the girls in his college freshman 
class. he resolved not to neglect his date life. And soon he 
was competing successfully with the upperclassmen for 
dates with freshman coeds. However, he quickly discovered 
that college social life had its special problems. 

At his first fraternity party Jim observed that the couples 
drank more beer and were sexually freer than he thought 
was wholesome. As he left the party he thought that an air 
of artificiality prevailed in the social life he had experi- 
enced in his short stay at State U. Emphasis seemed to be 
on impressing girls rather than really getting to know them. 
He felt that, lacking a genuine depth, unhealthy relation- 
ships between fellows and girls were being created. 

His contact with students in the campus YMCA brought 
a fellowship which he thought maintained a good balance 
between intellectual and personal interests. Soon he found 
himself launched, with a group of other interested students, 
on a search for the true values in life. 

One day a letter came from Jim’s brother Jack who had 
graduated from State University a year ago. It went this 
way: 

“Your letter hinted that you were concerned because dat- 
ing went no deeper than having fun. Perhaps you don’t 
realize that there is a serious side which is just as impor- 
tant, the search for that possible life’s partner. | was lucky 
to find the girl of my dreams in college and as you know 
| pinned her in senior year. 

“If you expect to be married some day, you should be 
thinking seriously now about the kind of dating re- 
lationships you want. You will be looking for meaningful 
associations rather than mere enjoyment of the present 
moment. Try to establish a pattern of dating which brings 
out the best in you... .” 


Jim read the letter carefully and put it back into the en- 
velope. It was clearer now. Dating is a chance for enrich- 
ment, an opportunity for creative fellowship. He wasn’t go- 
ing to miss that boat! He dashed off to the shower. After 
all. he couldn’t keep Louise waiting. 


William Longman, Drake University, lowa 
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It’s a big question, for the sum total of a college education 
is by no means limited to courses taken, books read, or 
exams passed. Just as important as the academic side is the 
experience of being part of the campus community. The 
friends you make, the organizations you join, the ways you 
spend your leisure time, and the choices with which you 
are confronted all contribute to the person that you will be 
as a graduate of the class of 56. Your decision to be a 
member of a fraternity, or to be an independent, may 
largely determine your extra-curricular experience. 

Since this extra-curricular part of college life is so impor- 
tant, your choice should be made as carefully as you select 
your study program. You will probably choose your courses 
with the help of a faculty adviser, and decisions will be based 
on your interests and abilities and your total educational 
goal. You wouldn't consider taking exactly the courses your 
parents took, nor would you make decisions about your 
course of study on the basis of pressure from your friends. 


What do you want, most of all? 


What factors should be looked at, as you consider 
whether or not to join a fraternity? First on the list should 
be the clarification of your reasons for going to college. 
\re your goals expressed in terms of a well-paid job, or the 
prestige of a college degree? friends who can use their in- 
fluence in your behalf after graduation? meeting a pros- 
pective mate? Or, have you already begun to see that your 
years in college can help you to learn to think, to begin to 
know and accept yourself, to understand your society, and 
to find a purpose for your life? Freshman year is the time 
to begin this sort of thinking, asking yourself the ques- 
tion, What am | doing here? You may not have the final 
answer even by the time you graduate; hopefully you'll 
continue evaluating it and perhaps changing it. But what- 
ever insight you have should be focused on the question in 
hand: whether or not to join a fraternity or sorority. 

Knowing your objectives for your college experience is 
only one aspect of making the decision. You will also want 
to know what being a member of a fraternity involves and 
what being an “independent” may mean. 


The case for independence 


If you choose to be an independent you may be living in 
a dormitory, rooming house, cooperative house or at home. 
You will belong to a loosely-knit organization connected 
with your housing unit, or to none at all. Probably no group 
will make primary demands on your time, money, or loy- 
alty. You will be relatively free to choose your friends, the 
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organizations that you wish to belong to, and the way you 
spend your time and money. You will bear the major re. 
sponsibility for the wisdom of your choices. 

\s an unaffiliated student you may miss the fellowship 
of a small, closely-knit group. This may be especially true 
if you live in a big dormitory or in a single room, or if 
yours is a large university. The discipline of living with 
others, learning to know them as persons and sharing ideas 
and problems—these are important in the process of be- 
coming a mature person. Being a member of a small group 
can partially take the place of the family unit which you 
have left. Identification with such a group helps give one 
the security with which to meet the experiences and prob- 
lems of college life. 

Sometimes unaffiliated students have difficulty getting 
into the stream of college fun and activities without the help 
of older students or the encouragement of a group. As an 
independent you may feel that your chances for taking 
part in campus social life or for meeting dating partners are 
very limited. 

While independents have their problems, they are not 
(or need not be) recluses who seldom leave their rooms 
except to go to classes. There are many ways in which un- 
affiliated students can satisfy their needs for security, for 
social contacts, and for belonging to a group. Small dormi- 
tory units can provide stimulating experiences in group 
living. Cooperative houses, where the work of the house 
is shared among the students, can do this same thing as well 
as save you money. 


The case for fraternity 


If you choose to join a fraternity you will become a 
member of a group which has also chosen you. You will 
probably be living with 20 to 60 “brothers” and will work 
with them on projects as varied as raising money for a new 
house or competing for a trophy in intramural athletics or 
washing windows. You will share your problems and your 
experiences. The fraternity’s concern that its members par- 
ticipate in the life of the college will encourage you to en- 
ter activities and to gain leadership experience. Thus, be- 
longing to a fraternity can help give you the important 
sense of belonging and it can provide a group with which 
you can identify and for which you can work. 


Sue Allen Herbst was Chairman of the National Student 
YWCA in 1951-52. This fall she is employed by the Min- 
neapolis YWCA, while her husband works toward his Ph.D. 
in the University of Minnesota. 
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QUESTIONS MOST NEW STUDENTS HAVE 
OR NOT TO “JOIN”. WHICH SHALL IT BE? 


However. belonging to any group involves certain com- 
mitments. There are questions that you will want to ask 
about the fraternity system on your campus. The answers 
will vary from college to college and from fraternity to 
fraternity. You should feel free to quiz fraternity mem- 
bers and alumni about their organizations. 

It is important to know what the members of a frater- 
nity regard as the organization’s purpose. In addition, you 
will want to take time to observe how day-to-day practices 
measure up to objectives. 

Find out how members are chosen. Are there limitations 
on the basis of social, racial, creedal, or economic restric- 
tions? Discriminatory attitudes are not always expressed 
openly, so be alert for “gentlemen’s agreements” or other 
subtle means of restriction. 

How much freedom is allowed to members within the 
group? You will want to know whether the fraternity places 
more value on group prestige than on the development of 
individual members. Are members urged to participate in 
certain activities, or to refrain from others, regardless of 
their own interests or of the value of the activity itself? Is 
there room for individual differences within the group? 

You will want to know the extent to which the fraternity 
isolates itself from other groups of students on campus. Will 
you be encouraged to make friends who are not fraternity 
members and to accept people who differ from yourself in 
background and ideas? 


As a member of a fraternity you will be asked to sup- 


port it with time and money. You should know the financial 
requirements of any group in which you are interested. 
When you feel that you know what is involved in fra- 
ternity membership, you will want to evaluate this infor- 
mation in the light of your educational aims. Will mem- 
bership in a fraternity help or hinder you to achieve them? 
Do the practices of the group measure up to your own 
values so that you could wholeheartedly support them? 


These will help you choose 


The burden of making the decision of whether to be a 
fraternity member or to be an “independent” need not be 
yours alone. You will find help in the Freshman Commis- 
sion of the YMCA or YWCA where the questions facing 
new students are discussed with the help of upperclassmen. 
Talk to mature students—both fraternity members and “in- 
dependents’—-and don’t be afraid to raise the questions 
which concern you. Your student pastor or a counselor 
from the student counseling bureau will be glad to help 
you clarify your own values and objectives. 

You needn’t hurry your decision. Fraternity Rush Week 
is frequently just what its name suggests, giving you neither 
the time nor the information with which to make a con- 
sidered choice. You may want to use a quarter or all of 
your freshman year for asking questions and observing 
what goes on around the campus before making a decision. 
Whatever your final choice, however, your satisfaction will 
be immeasurably greater if you know why you made it. 


Hell-Week has been banished from this campus, and 
no regrets. In its place Help-Week has been firmly es- 
tablished, after four years of experimentation. 

Help-Week precedes fraternity initiation: it is the 
period once given to hazing and destructiveness. Now 
our pledges tackle worthwhile and needed projects on 
the campus or in the college community. 

The idea originated four years ago when Robert 
Lollar. pledge trainer for Alpha Tau Omega, in coop- 
eration with the Dean of Students and the Dean of 
Student Activities, planned our first Help-Week. That 
year the ATOs scraped the old paint off the children’s 
recreation center in Bloomington. The students not 
only gave the building a lustrous new finish, but fur- 
nished the paint and the utensils. Later they cut up 
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fourteen trees into firewood for a fatherless family 
living in an almost inaccessible place in the country. 

Liking the plan, the Phi Kappa Tau’s re-roofed the 
home of a needy family and the Sigma Nu’s cleaned 
and repaired a kitchen range for the same family. 
Other fraternities quickly joined in the movement. 

In such co-operative effort there is a fine contagion 
which this year expressed itself as several hundred 
pledges worked together to clear ground for a park. 

During the past four years more than a hundred 
inquiries have come from colleges and universities. 
These correspondents asked for information about 
our program, and some reported that they have started 
projects of their own. 


Julie Farris, Secretary of Indiana U. YWCA Cabinet 














MEET THE WORLD 
ON YOUR CAMPUS 


Widen your own horizon by getting to 


know students from foreign countries 


After polishing off a chapter of Ancient Civ- 
ilizations some night. you may be in the 
mood for some current history! It’s right 


at your doorstep . if you want to seek 





out the students from abroad. Thirty-one 
thousand of them attended U.S. colleges and universities 
last year. So the chances are good these days that you'll 
see a student from abroad in one of your own classes or just 
down the hall in your dorm. If you think you're new on 
campus, imagine how he feels! Even though the average 
visiting student is a little older than you are. the first move 
is yours. And there are lots of 


Ways to get acquainted 


@ BEGIN WITH COMMON INTERESTS as you introduce your- 
self. If you ask questions, find out beforehand the location of 
the student’s country and something about it, so your ques- 
tions can be meaningful. But avoid the “Quiz and Whiz” 
technique if you want to see these visitors thrive. Many re- 
cently arrived students have experienced an overdose of 


superficial cordiality. 


@ TAKING PART IN A GROUP where they gather may seem 
more natural to you as a first year student. If so. drop in 
on the Foreign Student Adviser. Bringing natives and new- 
comers together is a priority for him. Check on your church 
group too: perhaps they re sponsoring a new student. At 
your campus YMCA or YWCA you're apt to find these 
students from abroad in all sorts of interest groups which 
may appeal to you too. Also. many of them will be gather- 
ing weekly in some sort of Cosmopolitan Club. In such 
groups you and other American students can meet them in 
joint planning of everything from outings and student 


shows to discussions on personal and world problems. 


@ OPEN YOUR HOME if at all possible. After such a visit, a 
boy from Paraguay remarked. ~ ... 1 cannot forget Carl, 
a boy with whom I got so well acquainted as to consider 
him my brother. and | know he feels the same about me. 
He took me home at Christmas. giving me a wonderful 
chance to see life in a small community and a typical farm 
family. He was so eager to learn about Paraguay that right 


now he knows almost as much about it as | do.” 


e TRIPS ARE TOPS for getting acquainted. It could be any- 
thing from a spontaneous afternoon picnic to a week-end 
deputation with a student show and a “One World” theme 
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in a nearby community. Hikes and sandlot games are fine 
too. Bring out the camera on occasion, (pictures to send 
home are mighty welcome). And don’t forget to have a 
guitar around when a group is moved to sing. 


What do foreign students want? 


The answers are as different as the individuals you will 
meet, but this much is generally true: 


@ THEY WANT TRAINING here to equip them for vocations 
abroad. Many are training for specialized fields such as 
business administration, engineering. agriculture, rural so- 
ciology. You can make this training a point of conversa- 
tion. Is your vocational interest similar? 


e THEY WANT BROAD KNOWLEDGE (without the Hollywood 
filter) of what Americans are really like. and of what we 
think about the United Nations, technical assistance to other 
countries, and other programs which vitally affect them. 


@ THEY WANT OPPORTUNITIES FOR PERSONAL FRIENDSHIPS 
with Americans who will sincerely accept them and enjoy 
life with them. This desire is really deep. So you may find 
some value in these: 


Clues to comradeship 


@ TREAT EACH STUDENT AS A REAL PERSON, She's no bizarre 
curio: he’s not an animated information booth. A_ girl 
from Morocco remarked, “They have been helpful by taking 
me for granted like any other incoming freshman. They 
have been curious enough about my country to make me 
feel interesting. but not enough to make me feel special and 
foreign. They have asked me to their homes for the sake 
of my company. not for the sake of what | can say about 


foreign countries.” 


e IF YOU DISAGREE, BE CREATIVE about it. Sure, the students 
from abroad will have their faults too, plus some convie- 
tions that may differ from yours. But try to understand the 
basis for their thinking ... and feeling, as well as for your 
own. Here is Han Mo Khan from South Korea who said 
recently that his people felt many U.S. military personnel 
now in his country had been condescending in their atti- 
tudes toward Koreans. His evidence was convincing. As he 
discussed with a receptive American friend and _ visited 
homes here. he discovered that condescension is not an all- 
American characteristic. 
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e PUT YOURSELF IN THEIR SHOES. Be aware that they are not 
genuinely accepted everywhere on campus or in town. If 
Hurried Harry the commuter seems unapproachable to you 

. or if Susie the Campus Cutie appears a bit snooty in 
your book—the student from abroad probably feels it twice 
as keenly. Correspondingly, he is apt to be most apprecia- 
tive of those who aren't tied to close cliques and are gen- 
uinely friendly. 


@ WHAT ABOUT REAL DIFFERENCES? Well. we can’t avoid 
them. especially with students from abroad. The key ques- 
tions are: Do we ignore basic differences, implore others to 
accept our ways, or explore what each has to offer? No- 
ticing that most Buddhist and Hindu students had no in- 
clination to give up their own faiths one young American 
complained, “Even Gandhi didn’t become a Christian.” 
“That's true.” was the quick rejoinder of India’s Yesu Rath- 
nam. “but Gandhi learned a lot from the Sermon on the 
Mount. I'd like to tell you about Gandhi sometime and 
what he means to me.” 


You needn't give up any personal convictions; but show 
others you realize there are significant contributions in all 
cultures. Take, and give, but avoid being a crusader. Henk 
Kuylman of Holland speaks to visitors like himself as well 
as Americans when he asks, “What can I do in this process 
of other peoples’ life? I can only share in it. A crusader 
tries to force life. He doesn’t respect the other in the process 


of his life.” 


... $0 what? 
What can meeting these visitors amount to anyhow ? 


@ WE STAY-AT-HOMES can get behind the scenes of life 
abroad, like the American student who naively thought 
Communism came to China just because the U.S. didn’t 
send enough military help. Anti-communist Ed Chu of 
China brought history alive to the American in describing 
the drama that made a military coup possible: “The ex- 
ploited Chinese peasants were finally ripe and ready to re- 
volt against feudalism. The Communists were the first to 
use that readiness for their ends.” 


@ WE CAN FIND some of the richest friendships of a lifetime. 
Ed Chu of China and the American (mentioned above) be- 
came close companions that semester. Recently the Ameri- 
can said, “No longer is China for me a land of opium- 
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The writer of this article is 
Richard McClure, staff member of the 


University o} i ashington YMCA, Seattle 


smokers and rigid customs and illiterate thousands. It is the 
country that has given me one of my closest friends.” 


We can help to build one world elsewhere than at U.N, 
Headquarters. After a trip around the world, Justice Wil- 
liam Douglas of the U.S. Supreme Court suggested in Look 
magazine (March 11, 1952) that too many American vis- 
itors to foreign countries have left the impression that we 
are arrogant and indifferent to the culture and needs of 
others. Said Justice Douglas. “We should be going to the 
world as the Quakers go—with humility and understand- 
ing and the desire to serve. . . . The world crisis is a crisis 
in human relations that all the bombs, all the tanks, all the 
guns in the world cannot resolve.” 

The world’s at your doorstep, around the corner, or 
across the quad. Top level ambassadors aren't enough to 
cover that assignment. How about meeting the world . . . on 
your own campus? 


ESSAY CONTEST ON THE 
MEANING OF ACADEMIC FREEDOM 


The National Council of Jewish Women is offer- 
ing $5,000 in cash awards for the best essays on 
“The Meaning of Academic Freedom,” written by 
men or women college seniors. Judges for the con- 
test are Supreme Court Justice William O. Douglas. 
Ralph Bunche, Mrs. Douglas Horton, Abram L. 
Sachar, and Thurman W. Arnold. The first prize is 
$2.500: the second is $1,000; and the third, fourth 
and fifth prizes are 3500 each. 

The Essay Contest is part of a campaign spon- 
sored by the National Council of Jewish Women 
and the YWCA of the USA. Its slogan is “Speak 
up! Freedom Needs Exercise.” Its purpose is to 
preserve freedom by restoring a climate of public 
opinion, free of fear, in which American people 
will once again speak up for their beliefs. 

The contest terminates December 31, 1952. For 
furiher information write: 


The National Student YWCA, 600 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 22, N. i F 

The National Council of Jewish Women, Ine., One 
West 47 Street, New York 19, N. Y. 





do these 
questions 
trouble you? 


HOW can you be sure that 
Jesus really lived? 


HOW is it possible to betray 
Jesus in your own life, in your 
church? 


IN what ways is Christ linked to 
you personally? 


HOW is it possible to identify 
yourself with God? 


WHY was Jesus reticent on 
many problems? 


WwW 


JACK FINEGAN 


wrote 
Youth Asks about Religion 


mswers these and other questions 
ble many religious people, in 


book 


REDISCOVERING 
JESUS” - 


You get rystal 


ear answers in this 


\ to many JESUS 
} 


questions } nest 








doubts, or confusions 
y¢ may have about 


the life and im 





portance of Jesus 





ry or about your role as a Chris- 
tian in fulfilling His historical and pro 


phet goals 


everyday language you ap 
preciated in Mr Finegan’s popular 
“Youth Asks about Religion’, REDISCOV 
ERING JESUS brings you a fresh and 
stimulating perspective on: the facts of 
Jesus’ existence; His centrality in hu 
man history; His centrality in your life 


and the world today 


W 


$2.00 at bookstores or direct 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 








book reviews 


BIBLIOGRAPHY-ITIS WILL GET YOU 


Ages ago Ecclesiastes said despairingly: “My son, be admonished: of making 
many books there is no end: and much study is a weariness of the flesh” (12: 12). 
And this was before the era of paper-bound books stocked in every drug store. 

By the time all the bibliographies various profs will hand out in four years of 
college are assembled they will make quite a pile. The accumulation will probably 
end up ina student file folder, some place. What to do with all these recommended 
books? 

The average person has never learned to read! One reason is that the A.P, 
hasn't learned to discriminate among the many books that he could read. 

Books are like friends. Many one knows casually and turns to for special needs, 
With a smaller number, one is fairly well acquainted. There is a select group 
which one enjoys thoroughly and from which he gains sustenance. Then, there may 
be one book which is an inseparable companion. 

Unless one reads some books because he wants to, one is not likely to find 
much inspiration in books. Unless one knows a few books because he values what 
they have to offer, the chances are that all books will not be more than casual 
friends. 

This page offers suggestions for building one’s private bibliography—that list 
of books a person reads because he wants to. If you toss every book into the grow- 
ing pile and never read even one book for pure enjoyment—then, alas. “bibliog- 
rapy-itis” has set in. However, if several books are discovered here ol elsewhere 
that really seem worth sampling and if at least one that passes the test of first 


inspection is thoroughly read, perhaps the dread disease may be checked. 


TOP LISTING 


The Revised Standard Version of the Bible will go on sale September 30. This is 
a new revision of the Bible in language clear and meaningful to people of today. 

Frequently over the centuries scholars have set themselves to the task of rewrit- 
ing the Bible in the common speech of their time. Thus the Vulgate Bible, pro- 
duced in 410 AD, was a translation from the original Hebrew into the Latin tongue 
of the Roman Empire. The King James version of 1611 spoke to the people in the 
meaningful idiom of that day. 

Discovery and deciphering of ancient documents have helped make this new 
version more faithful. Gone from the new version will be the now obscure 
phrases of 1611. For example: “charger” in Mark 6:25 is a “platter” today; 
“conversation” becomes “behavior” (I Peter 3:1-2); “suffer” in the new version 
becomes “let” (allow). 

This new version was prepared by the Standard Bible Committee of 32 Bible 
scholars appointed in 1930 by the International Council of Religious Education 
representing over 80% of Protestantism. Twenty years of the most careful scholar- 
ship and consecrated effort have been given to this monumental revision. 

It is expected that this version will help keep the Bible the best seller. But a 
best seller does not automatically mean a best read book. (Nicholas Murray But- 
ler once said that we are entering into a new Dark Age in which Shakespeare and 
the Bible are unknown works.) This version removes many barriers to under- 
standing the Bible but it hasn’t solved the problem of how to understand it with- 
out consistent reading and study! 
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WE RECOMMEND 
1. 


REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE by Bernhard 
Anderson is the best single book for helping 
to understand the unity and meaning of the 
historical drama recorded in the Bible. Writ- 
ten with student readers constantly in mind, 
Dr. Anderson deals with practically every 
question that comes up in “bull sessions” on 
religion. Throughout the book he assumes 
that one can take the Bible seriously with- 
out taking it literally. This is not only a fas 
cinating “rediscovery” of the Bible but a 
kindling presentation of the meaning of the 
Christian faith. Here is a wealth of spiritual 
and intellectual nourishment. ($3.50) 


2. 


SCIENCE AND CHRISTIAN FAITH by Edward 
LeRoy Long, Jr., is an illuminating and spar- 
kling guide to the creative partnership of re 
ligion and science. No excuse now for out- 
dated arguments that science “disproves” o1 


“replace es” religion! ($1.75) 


a 


CHRISTIANITY AND COMMUNISM by John 
Bennett is one of the best sources for under- 
standing what the theory and practice of 
Communism actually are. Dr. Bennett clearly 
shows the source of its great power and dy 
namic in the minds of men and what this 
reveals about the spiritual blindness of Chris 
tians. Many readers will begin to see some 
of the dangerously fallacious concepts of 
Communism as understood by Christian real 


ism. ($1.50) 


4. 


MEN, WOMEN AND MORALS by Sylvanus M 
Duvall makes a detailed examination of how 
sex conduct affects people and of sex mo 
rality in a variety of specific situations. This 
is a realistic and ethically oriented examina 
tion of sex ethics based on modern research. 
scientific evidence and expert opinion. 


(95.19) 


5. 


THE CHRISTIAN IN PpoLitics by Jerry Voor 
his is written by a former Congressman. He 
draws upon his own experiences in the po 
litieal arena and clearly presents the prob 
lem of relating Christian ethies to practical 
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politics, ranging from the precinct to the 
United Nations. Many of the fundamental 
problems are the same as in other vocations 
and activities where one seeks to act on the 
basis of Christian convictions. ($1.75) 


6. 


LIFES MEANING by Henry P. Van Dusen is 
addressed particularly to college students. 
Here is a clear presentation of the funda 
mental and most pressing of all questions. 
Written by a man who has spent his life as 
a counselor and teacher, problems raised by 
philosophy and science are clearly confronted 
by the answer of the Christian faith. ($2.50) 


7. 


THE HAZEN BOOKS ON RELIGION. Simple, 
compact and authoritative, these books are 
by nationally known authors. (75e each; 
$7.50 for the set of twelve.) 


e Christianity and Our World, John Ben- 


nett 

e Jesus, Mary Ely Lyman 

e God, Walter Horton 

e Religious Living, Georgia Harkness 

e Toward a World Christian Fellowship, 
Kenneth Latourette 

e Prayer and Worship, Douglas Steere 


e The Church, George Stewart 

e Christians in an Unchristian Society, E1 
nest F. Tittle 

e What Is Man?, Robert Calhoun 


e Christian Faith and Democracy, Gregory 
\ lastos 


e The Bible, Walter Russell Bowie 


e Reality and Religion. Wenry P. Van Dusen 


8. 


OTHERS WORTH NOTING: 

Christian Faith and My Job by Alexander 
Miller ($1.00) 

Primer for Protestants by James H. Nichols 


($1.50) 


The Grand Inquisitor by EF vodor Dostoevsky 
($1.50) 


The Human Venture in Sex Love & Mar- 


riage by Peter A. Bertocei ($2.50) 
The Predicament of Modern Man by Elton 
Trueblood 


Cry the Beloved Country by Alan Paton (A 
novel from South Africa.) 





LAST CALL 


for the remarkable 


2 in 1 orFer 


which brings you two valuable 
publications for the usual 


price of one. 


v 


For $3.50 you get 
Bernhard Anderson’‘s 
great book 

REDISCOVERING THE BIBLE 
(list price $3.50) 
and 
Nine issues of 

THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 

(Subscription rate $1.50) 
BOTH are yours for $3.50 
BOTH will add to your under- 
standing of the roots of the 
Christian faith and help you see 

the meaning of religion 


for today 
WwW 


This TWO-IN-ONE OFFER has 
been made possible through 
the generous cooperation of As- 


sociation Press, publishers. 
But— 


THIS OFFER 
TERMINATES SEPTEMBER 30 


(Orders postmarked September 
30 will be honored) 


act now 
Make checks payable to 


THE INTERCOLLEGIAN 
291 Broadway 
New York 7, N. Y. 
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T he practice of daily devotional reading ts 
entral in the Christian life. Every voung 
person should set aside (and keep) a time 
period for such reading every day. To cease 
ther activities of the day and be quiet for a 
hile, to ponder a kernel of thought and a 
related biblical passage—these may mean the 
difference between growth and stagnation in 


one's Christian life Iwo meditations are of 


fered on this page. It is suggested that stu 
lents use them on the first two days in col 
ege this fall. The meditations were written 
by Bill and Katy Yolton, recently graduated 


irom colle r¢ 


1. A new creature 


reEAD: Il Corinthians 5:14-21: Ephesians 4 


The fact of change is part of the daily rou 
of college life. Physically college is a 


new world. Change comes also as one enters 


a0 





Worship 








Beginning the college year 


Invitation to worship 


Sometimes distance separates us from 
those nearest and dearest, and those close 
to us are as strangers and our own souls 
are hidden and silent within us. We wait 
for a call, for a word to be spoken, for a 
summons to bring us to ourselves. In this 
hour of worship we may open our eyes to 
behold God and quicken our hearts to feel 
his presence within us and our fellow stu- 


dents. In such a spirit let us pray together: 


Eternal God, who committest unto us the 
solemn trust of life, since we know not 
what a day may bring forth, but only that 
the hour for serving thee is always present, 
may we wake to the instant claims of thy 
holy will, not waiting for tomorrow but 
yielding today. Consecrate with thy pres- 
ence the way our feet may go: and the 
humblest work will shine, and the rough- 
est place be made plain. In all things draw 
us to the mind of Christ: that thy lofty 
image may be seen again, and thou mayest 
own us as one with him and thee, to the 


glory of thy great name. Amen.! 


Hymn 


Lord ot all he ng. throned atar 


Scripture: 
Luke 18:18-27; 19:1-10. (Note th differ. 


ence between the rich young ruler and Zae. 
chaeus. The former wants to be told what 
to do. On being told, he refuses. Zac haeus, 
motivated by love for Jesus, decides for 
himself what he must do, without being 


told.) 
Affirmation of faith 


Leader: We are disciples of Christ and are 
called by his name. Let us then affirm our 


faith: 
All: We believe that God is spirit, and they 


that worship him must worship him jn 
spirit and in truth. We believe that God 
is love, and that everyone that loveth js 
born of God and knoweth God. We. be- 
lieve that God is light, and that as we walk 
in the light we shall have fellowship with 
one another. We believe that God fainteth 
not, neither is weary; he giveth power to 
the weak, and they that wait on him shall 
renew their strength. We believe that to 
them that love God all things work together 
for good. We believe that the world will 
pass away and the lust thereof, but that he 
that doeth the will of God abideth forever. 


Amen. 


Meditations for the opening days 


into the Christian life. The change is in that 


other dimension of life, the spiritual. 


Change does not proceed uniformly in na 
ture or in supra-nature. In nature one recog 
nizes changes which are analogous to our 
own experience of spiritual change. For ex 
ample, consider the cecropia moth, which in 
an early stage is a worm, a caterpillar. It 
eats and sleeps, growing larger and uglier. 
Then something happens inside it, and fore 
going its sluggish method of life, it enters a 
period of activity in which it spins a cocoon 
around itself. Presently a gorgeous winged 
creature emerges: change has wrought a 


thing of beauty. 


The katydid’s progress in life is not so spec 
tacular. Growing bit by bit. it changes pe 
riodically and eventually it has wings where 
none grew before. Along with its wings it 
“katy-did” 


gains a song, and now a cheery 


sounds through the woodland. 


In some ways Christians resemble these in- 
sects. Some of us achieve wings in some 
great dramatic transformation, but more of us 
experience a quiet growth like that of the 
katydid. The cecropias are more beautiful, 
but the katydids generally are stronger and 
longer-lived. 

Neither one of these creatures experiences 
any growth after it has achieved its wings, 
nor does either ever learn to make a new or 
better use of its winged equipment. Some 
humans are like that, but here any resem- 
blance should end. A Christian should know 
that the adventure of life never stands still. 
For him the change is continual, as our 
life on the natural plane is superseded by 
new motivations and as our purpose in life 
assumes a relation to God’s transcendent pur- 
poses. But until we are changed by Christ 
Jesus we will be stunted creatures, wingless 


and incomplete. 
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Meditation 


In this new school year, let us think about 
what we are bringing to college and what 
we are expecting to take away. The value of 
these days will depend on what we expect, 
on what we bring, and what we do to make 
the expectancy come true. . . . In the 
words of St. Paul, if there be any virtue... 


think on these things. 


Here is wisdom and knowledge in books 
to be read. Here are men and women to 
guide us in the storied experience of the 
past and the present. Here we live 
not as potential people but as present per- 
sons, for this living is in community that 
is not altogether normal, but is nevertheless 
for the most part easy and delightful... . 
Here are the tools for training in skills, 
the opportunity to work. ... Here we are 
together with people, in social, intellectual 
and physical intimacy. Here we can 
know beauty and perfection, the religion 
of distant goals and immediate reality. 
... Here we can find a way of life and a 
philosophy to back it up, a religion that 
demonstrates the way. .. . Here is the 
opportunity for leisure, for reconstructive 


living in play. ... Here we come to add 


PRAYER 
Change that within which is imperfect 
‘Til Love, not sin, does us infect: 
Give us to see what souls unpriced 
We could not be, except for Christ. 


AMEN 


2. Deciding for the abundant life 
READ: John 10, 1-18 


Recall the words of Lowell’s hymn which be- 
gins, “Once to every man and nation comes 
the moment to decide in the strife of truth 
with falsehood, for the good or evil side.” 
Shakespeare expressed the same truth when 
he said, “There is a tide in the affairs of men, 
which, taken at the flood, leads on to for- 
tune: omitted, all the voyage of their life 
is bound in shallowness and miseries.” 


These men were speaking of moments of 


SEPTEMBER 1952 


Service 


our gifts of mind and spirit to those of 
the students and the faculty members. . . . 
Here we shall find a world in minia- 


ture. 


We believe we have come, not to an insti- 
tution but to a place where we may find, 
if we will, grace and wisdom, beauty, un- 


derstanding and love.? 
Leader: The Lord be with you. 


People: And with thy spirit. 


Leader: Lift up your hearts. 
People: We lift them up unto the Lord. 


Leader: Let us pray: Eternal Spirit, father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ and our father, we 
would learn of thee this day. Help us to 
understand thy will for us. Free us from 
our tendency to waiver and to postpone the 
making of necessary decisions. In a day 


f secularism, we know we are called to 


seek God's clarity: in a day of suffering, to 


serve; in a day of war and threat of war, 


decision. You, and every young person, stand 
before moments of great decision. In the 
vears of our youth, most of the important de- 
cisions of life are made. In youth one de- 
cides upon his philosophy of life. One may 
choose as his goal the amassing of wealth, 
power and personal security; or one may 
choose the way of love in service to God and 


man. 


All the natural goals of life are found in- 
side oneself. But Christianity is significantly 
supra-natural, which is to say that it is 
above-natural. One gains a new dimension 
when he aims for a goal which is outside 
himself. To do this adds a perspective of 
meaning which gives promise of an abundant 
quality in life. 


\ student stands at a moment of decision 
when he chooses his courses. Some are snap 
courses, easier than others that are avail- 


able to him. You can get through college tak- 


to seek the things that belong to thy peace; 
in a day of indecision, to act; in a day of 
conformity, to be transformed by the re- 
newing of our minds; in a day of material 
ism, to grow in spiritual values; in a day 
of strife, to grow in fellowship in the 
Christian community, and to take our place 
in thy Church. Help us, our father, to put 
our hands to the plow and not to turn 
back, but to follow him who prayed, and 


who taught us to pray together: 
(The Lord’s Prayer) 


Hymn 


Spirit of God, descend upon my heart 


Benediction 


May the blessing of God Almighty, the 
Father, the Son, and the Holy Spirit, rest 
upon us and upon all our work and wor- 
ship done in His name. May he give us 
light to guide us, courage to support us, 


love to unite us, now and ever more. Amen. 


This service was prepared by Vernon P. 
Bodein, Director of the Christian Associa- 
tion in New York University, Washington 


Square Campus. 


ing the easy courses, but the quality of your 
education will reflect) your choices. The 
courses that will make you an educated per- 
son are the difficult ones which make you 
work hard and think clearly so that you can 
be equal to their demands. So it is, too, with 


life’s curriculum. 


The Christian way of life is not a “snap” 
among alternative ways of life. It demands a 
profound involvement. But it alone gives the 
fullness and depth of meaning that make life 
a value. Jesus said, “I am come that ye 


might have life and have it more abundantly.” 


PRAYER 
Lord, give me understanding 
That | may understand thy truth, 
That I may meet the moments of decision 
demanding 
That abundant life begin with youth. 


AMEN 
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STUDENT BUDGET 


Do you know where your money goes? In two minutes a day 


and ten minutes a week you can put down the vital statistics 


What kind of a person does your spending 
Do you try to buy friendship by picking 
any checks? Are you too close 

Do you buy too many books and not 

ee enough pl iyvs? Do you over-eat becaus 


f emotional frustration? Do your contribu 


express your true convictions about 


iuses other than yourself? 


If you've made a budget every January 
ind abandoned it every Valentine’s Davy. ob 


DON’Ts before deciding to keep 


i Financial Diary: 


The trend’s the thing 


@ DONT watt tor an auspicious occasion to 
begin recording your expenditures. Any day 


is a splendid day to begin. 


\ budget 


indicates what you ought to spend accord- 


@ DON'T begin by making a budget! 


ing to someone's ideas. Find out first what 
your spending habits are and see if they ex- 


press the kind of person you want to be. 


@ vON’T be overly neat in your record-keep- 
ing. If vou can’t find your new Parker 51 
pen, write with pencil, and erase later when 
your pen turns up. If you want to remember 
whom vou took to what show, write Jane 
The King and I under the item $6.60 in the 
recreation column. If vou want to remembe1 
what $2.00 in the clothing column means, 


write 3 pr. sox under that amount. 


@ DON'T abandon the diary if you can’t “bal 
ince the books.” If the total of expenditures 
in the perpendicular column persists in ex 
ceeding that in the horizontal ones write, To 
tal: $121 plus (or, minus) 27c. You don’t 


1 


want to be a bookkeeper anyway! But any 


one should be able to add seven daily totals 


1 week, and four or five weekly totals 


tiresomely accurate. If you can’t 
remember whether you paid $2.75 or $2.95 
wr that second-hand Civics textbook, play 
safe and put down $2.95. And if last week 
npletely forgot to record a long dis 

enter the approximate amount in 

s column. It’s not the exact day or 


int that counts, but the trends in your 


@ vON'T be rigid about where an item is re 
Tooth paste may go under “clothing 


gr ng” this week and under “health” 


next month. A book of poems may go sternly 
under “education” today, but seem like “rec- 
reation” next time. In general, these classi- 


fications may be useful: 


Where the money goes 


Food Meals eaten out, groceries, candy, 
snacks. 

Household: Rent, gas, water, electricity. 
Clothing and Grooming: Haircuts. clothing. 


dry cleaning, toilet articles. 


Education: Tuition, books, magazines, 


newspapers, 


Transportation and Communication: Bus 
fare, railroad fare, telephone, stamps, station- 


ery. 


Recreation: What you pay for yourself and 


for your guests when you “treat.” 


Contributions, Dues and Gifts: Church, 


( lub dues, WSSF, W SCF, others. 
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Taxes and Savings: Sales taxes, 


surance, 
savings. 
Health : Doc tor’s bills, medicine. 'spitali 
zation. 
The record tells all 
Make for vourself and then fill in a set of 


record sheets like the forms sketched on this 
page. At the end of the first month examine 
the figures. What trends are revealed by your 
Financial Diary? For example: 

Do you eat enough to maintain your health? 


Or, too much to maintain your figure? 


Does your “household” cost more than you 
can afford? Or, would more attractive living 
quarters increase your effectiveness as a per. 
son? 

Did you buy your clothes wisely? Are you 
spending too much for beauty aids? Are you 
spending enough for beauty? 

Have you bought more books than you have 
read? Did enough of your income go to 


further your education? 


Did you take too many trips? Did you use 


taxis too many times? 


Does play loom too large on your horizon? 
Has it dwindled to the vanishing point? Did 
the other fellow pick up too many of your 


checks? 


Did you share enough time and money 


with people and causes you care about? 


HERE’S A SAMPLE FORM 


FOR YOUR FINANCIAL DIARY 


AND EXPENDITURES: WEEK BEGINNING 


———- hs “ts 
am Recrection Contr — Health DAILY TOTA 
municot butions omy 
, — . —< <4 
BALANCE or DEFICIT for this week 


MONTHLY TOTALS 


ANNUAL TOTALS 
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PROGRAM CUES a 


This is the time to chart the year’s course 


of the program of the Christian Association 


The cabinet of each student YMCA, YWCA, 
and CA will wish to outline its program for 
the coming year. The following suggestions 
may be helpful to cabinets as they develop 
a program adapted to the needs of their 
own campuses. Program Cues appear in each 
issue of THE INTERCOLLEGIAN and give sug- 
gestions for planning weekly meetings of the 
CA for the coming month. “Cues” are de- 
signed primarily for those CA’s in which the 
entire membership meets once a week. 

Many YMCA’s, YWCA’s and CA’s hold 
only a few membership meetings a year and 
developed the major content of their pro- 
gram through commissions. Program Papers 
outlining the work of the various commis- 
sions may be obtained from regional and na- 
tional offices. 


SEPTEMBER 


Subject for Association Meetings: Majoring 


in Maturity. 


MEETING ONE: Majoring in Maturity (See: 
Edward LeRoy Long, Jr., p. 4.) 

MEETING TWO: Your Shell Self and Your 
Real Self (See: Robert Bonthius, p. 6.) 
MEETING THREE: Home Ties: Loosened But 
Not Lost (See: Dean Adéle C. Starbird, 

p. 11.) 
MEETING FOUR: The CA, a Path to Maturity 


an invitation to membership in the CA. 


Other Responsibilities: 

Welcome freshmen to the campus and as- 
sist in the orientation program. 

Hold CA Membership Week, giving special 
attention to freshmen, transfer students, and 
foreign students. 

Begin the work of Freshman Commission 
groups and other commissions and commit- 
tees. 

Hold a Cabinet Conference to integrate 
the new ideas cabinet members gained during 


the summer into the plans made last spring. 


OCTOBER 

Subject for Association Meetings: Christian 
Faith and American Politics. 

MEETING ONE: The Responsibility of Chris- 
tians for Effective ‘Citizenship. (See The 
Christian Faith and American Politics, 
Social Action Magazine for November, 
1951, (289 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, 
N. Y., 25 cents). 

MEETING TWO: You Can Be the Life of the 
Party. See: You Can Be the Life of the 
Party, League of Women Voters, 726 Jack- 
son Place, N.W., Washington, D.C., 10 


cents. 


SEPTEMBER 1952 


MEETING THREE: The Campaign Issues from 
the Christian Perspective. 

MEETING FouR: Are the Differences Between 
the Democratic and Republican Parties 
Real or Imaginary? Analyze the two party 
platforms and the voting records of con- 


gressmen, 


Other Responsibilities: 

Hold a Finance Campaign. 

Hold a Service of Recognition of New 
Members. 

World begins 
study of Roots of the World Crisis. (Materials 
from national and regional offices, National 
Student Council of YMCA and YWCA, on 


request.) 


Relatedness Commission 


Plan campus-wide celebration of United 
Nations Week, October 19-25, or of United 
Nations Day, October 24. (Obtain eight-page 
leaflet of program suggestions from Church 
Peace Union, 170 East 64th Street, New 
York 21, N. Y. Single Copy free, 100 copies 
$1.00. Additional material from the American 
Association for the United Nations, 45 East 
65th Street, New York, N. Y.) 


NOVEMBER 
Subject for Association Meetings: Speak Up! 
Freedom Needs Exercise. (See Program 


Cues in October INTERCOLLEGIAN.) 


Other Responsibilities: 

Celebrate the World’s Week of Prayer, 
called by the World’s YMCA and YWCA, 
November 16-22. 

Hold a Campus Conference on Civil Lib- 
erties. Sec ure: Handbook for Conferences on 
Civil Liberties, from regional or national of- 
fices of the YMCA and YWCA, on request. 

Begin plans for the World Student Serv- 
ice Fund campaign. 

Plan a campus-wide celebration of Thanks- 
giving (November 27). 


DECEMBER 
Subject for Association Meetings: The Mean- 
ing of the Church. See November INTER- 
COLLEGIAN also, pamphlet on The Church 
prepared for the USCC Study Conferences. 


Other Responsibilities: 

Begin plans for Religious Emphasis Week. 

Plan for the campus-wide celebration of 
Christmas. Invite foreign students to spend 
the Christmas vacation in American homes. 

Begin recruiting for summer conferences 
and projects. For information, see the De- 
cember INTERCOLLEGIAN. Send delegates to 
one of the three USCC Study Conferences. 


JANUARY 


Subject for Association Meetings: Religion 
in Higher Education. See December INTER- 
COLLEGIAN also, pamphlet on the Univer- 
sity, prepared for the USCC Study Confer- 
ence, 

Other Responsibilities: 

Celebrate YMCA Week, Jan. 25-Feb. 1. 
Make plans with the churches in the com- 
munity for the celebration of Race Relations 

Sunday. (Materials from National Council 


of Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, N. Y.) 


FEBRUARY 
Subject for Association Meetings: Christian 
Faith and My Job. See January INTERCOI 
LEGIAN, 
Other Responsibilities: 

Celebrate Race Relations Sunday, Febru- 
ary 8 and cooperate in the celebration of 
Brotherhood Week, February 15-22. 

Cooperate with church student groups in 
the celebration of the World’s Student Chris- 
tian Federation Universal Day of Prayer for 
Students, February 15. (Material from USCC, 
156 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y.) 


Plan a series of Lenten services. 


MARCH 

Subject for Association Meetings: The In- 

tegration of Minority Groups. See February 

INTERCOLLEGIAN, 
Other Responsibilities: 

Hold Religious Emphasis Week. 

(Appoint a committee to nominate new of- 
ficers, 

Send representatives to the Meet-Your- 
Government Seminar in Washington, and to 
the United Nations Seminar in New York. 


APRIL 


Subject for \ssociation Meetings: 


Moral 


Standards on the Campus. See March 1n- 

TERCOLLEGIAN. 
Other Responsibilities: 

Plan a significant celebration of Easter 
Sunday, April 5. 

Celebrate National YWCA Week, April 
20-26. 

Select upper-class leaders for next year’s 
Freshman Commissions. Begin their training. 

Elect new officers and advisory board mem- 
bers. 

Return Annual Report Blanks to regional 
and national offices. 


MAY 
Subject for Association Meetings: Roots of 
the World Crisis. See April INTERCOL- 
LEGIAN. 
Other Responsibilities: 
Hold a Cabinet Conference to plan next 
year’s program. See March INTERCOLLEGIAN; 


also, A Program Book for SCA’s. 


Honor the graduating seniors. 
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CITIZENSHIP: 1952 


Next month, in preparation tor the 
Nove ber electron, yvour (Christian 
\ may wan to 

Nlan an | tion booth t help stu 
lent r ter and cast ibsentee 
Distr ing records of Con 
re ina candidates (Writ to 
these Washington offices: League 


f Women Voters, 726 Jackson 
Place, N.W Americans for Demo 
cratic Action, 1740 K Street, N.W 

The CIO News, 718 Jackson Place 
V.W Youth Division of Republi 
can National Committee, 923 15th 
Street, N.W Youth Division of 
Democratic National Committee, 


0 18th Street. N.W.) 


(Organize a baby-sitting service to 
{ mothers on Election Davy 


\ ind discuss “You the Peo 
ple 25-minute \IGM movie ex 
1 ng election fraud and stressing 


importance of voter participation 
tental $3, from Textile Workers 
nion, 99 Lniversity Place, New 


( hech {ctions of National Assem 
I of the Student YMCA and 
YWCA, 1951, for current guides to 


; 
ite 


il and social values of our 


iuntary organization 


Read: “Protestants in Political Ac 


n,” Social Action, June 15, 1950 
| i it tT Women \ oters, \ oters 
Handbook, 1952; Paul P. Van 
Rij He of Practical Po 

Holt 1952: Samuel Lubel 
] f ‘ {merican P 
Hary 1952: Robert Maclver, De 
e Ke ( 
Ky 959 


'S 


Student Public {fiairs Veu $s is prepared by the Committee on E flee tive Citizer ship ot 
the National Student Council of the YMCA and YU CA. It brings information and Sug- 
gestions for action concerning public issues. Christian judgment and action by itizens 


constitutes one span tin the bridge between ethical insight and a more JuST crety 


Citizenship in a democracy has two meanings: the involvement of the citizen in political 
activity, and the right of the citizen to expect service from the national state. In feudal 
eras, monarchs and ruling classes were willing to render service in return for varying 
rewards. What is new about democracies is the participation of the citizen in deciding 
basic policy and administering it. 

The first demand on the Christian citizen in a democratic country is that he be jp. 
volved in politics. Once he votes, however. he quickly discovers that casting a ballot is 
only part of the process of the making ot political decisions. The question then arises, 
“How far shall I go? How far shall I get : 


In an absolute state, such questions could not arise for the citizen; he cannot make 


involved? How effective can | be? 


decisions such as those implied. Much of the Christian doctrine originated in countries 
where absolute rule prevailed, a fact which has encouraged the idea that the Christian 
citizen is one who maintains a detached view of politics and keeps himself from being 
50 per cent of U.S.A. high 
school students, according to a study made at Teachers College, Columbia University.) 


besmirched by political affairs. (This opinion is held by 

Howeve r. unless we are prepared to abandon our soc ietv to totalitarian or absolutist 
political systems, we cannot take such a detached view. The task of the Christian as 
citizen is to involve himself actively in political processes In the interest of the values 
which he holds important. 


@ THE CHRISTIAN CAN WORK THROUGH HIS CHURCH. He can join or initiate a local unit 
of the social action council of his denomination, or of the Council of Churches. He can 
study the local and national issues and legislation being worked on by these agencies and 
express his opinions on them. It is important that local interest and support-be main- 


tained over the long period required to achieve a desired change in national policy. 


@ THE CHRISTIAN CAN WORK THROUGH A VOLUNTARY AGENCY. The American voluntary 
organization is an interesting political development which has certain advantages over 
action through a church: (1) many different viewpoints are thrashed out before po- 
litical action is taken, and (2) contacts with individuals and organizations, not ordi- 
narily made through a denomination, can be made in these groups. Such contacts give 
one opportunities to obtain a wider base of support. 

Voluntary organizations may be single-interest groups. such as the American Public 
Health Association; or they may operate in a broad field of political action, as the 
League of Women Voters does. There are advantages in broed-field activity and in 


specialization; the citizen may choose the type in which he « ‘is best work. 


Ultimatei,. 
made nationally and locally by persons elected to represent the | 


@ THE CHRISTIAN CAN WORK IN A POLITICAL PARTY. al decisions are 
». The quality of 
a representative's decisions is largely affected by his personal che acter, even though 
he may be influenced by voluntary organizations (or pressure groups). In America the 
representatives have traditionally been chosen by the political parties. The slate of can- 
didates presented to the voter is the product of a party's decision. Thus the only way 
for a citizen to exercise influence is through membership in a political party. 

The new member may begin with house-to-house canvassing to acquaint the voters 
with the party candidates and its program. Experience may lead to party office. Mem- 
bers can also work within the party unit for study and support of basie questions of 
political polic - 


One effectual way to clarify Christicn values and communicate them to other people is 
for the persons who hold these views to develop organized support for them in the 
democratic political system. Values can be realized only as people who believe in them 
support them with sincerity and with tireless energy. To do this faithfully is the ulti- 


mate demand of Christian citizenship. 








